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mis- 
een AE a ESC 
| to the SONG. 
ams if BY PERCcIvat,. 
ecome 
Long years have seen me roaming 
waters, A sad and weary way, 
N gross Like travellers tired at gloaming 
ir cor. A sultry summer's day; 
at No lamp of love before me, 
welies No twinkling parlor fire, 
pre de* But clouds and darkness o’er me, 
lik My only friend my lyre: 
ike at- But now a shelter greets me, 
exalted Though low its portal be, 
Lethe’s Aad ready kindness meets me, 
And peace that will not flee, 
- So here my heart reposes, 
hin the And finds at last its home; 
ges the Its day of wandering closes, 
lovelie It rests no more to roam. 
e than So when by tempest battered 
wee 4 The sailor seeks the shore, 
inctive Sails torn, and colors tattered, 
‘e from He ploughs the ocean's roar; 
If but a watch light twinkle 
ud lure With hospitable glow, 
whate- Joy’s tear his hard cheeks sprinkle, 
And hope’s bright fountain ftow; 
His home is all before him; 
” The dwelling of his sires, 
His own blueSky is o'er him, 
pur last, And near his akar fires; 
Awhile his burden’d feelings 
Like silent waters Fun, 
orget to Then burst in echoed pealings, 
his is & “My land—my land is won!” 
—_—_—_—_—_—_—— 
time for Written for the Port Folio. 
REVERSES. 
—_ 
The father of Constantia Harcourt had 
_—__—— § en reduced by considerable failures in bu- 
Rev. Mr. fy M88, and by ill health from a state of com. 
y, to Mis § P€tive affluence to one of extreme pover- 
the death of an amiable and intelligent 
ary Maule § Vile had so broken his spirits and destroy- 
Miss L.Lt ed his mental energies, that for a long pe- 
) os ted previous to his dissolution, he had lost 
Mr. Seed = life, and only dreaded death 
wou ave his Constantia a destitute 
——S* Birrhan; for her sake he would have com- 
with the conquerer, but it would 
———=_ Bt be—and as his last hour approached 
‘iMiam—o Hl other considerations gave way before 
aroline,all Hi be overpowering thought of her fortorn 
tite-—He had, it is true, many Friends, 
ablished fa those who had called themselves such 
h 4th. st. MB" his days of prosperity, but Mr. Har- 
com » had learned the true value of such 
rd in the frends, and shrunk from the idea of incur- 
.e pl ligation, or exposing the lovely child 
bs: bei Caprices and cold charity of those 
of athe Sree an ich ond be Py, 
Aw, Es: @. away, mn dreary hour of T- 
States ‘And to those who had them- 





| kindness in his affliction; he could not ap- 
| ply in behalf of his child, fot they were as 
|i gencrally the case, poor in this world’s 
possessions, though blest with the desire of 
relieving the sorrowsin which they sympa- 
thised.—But anxiety for the future fate of 
his child, was paramount to every other 
consideration; and Mr. Harcourt resolved to 
japply in her behalf to one on whose ser- 
| vice he had some claim; and who he knew 
te be amply supplied with the means of 
| proving that he retained a grateful remem- 
brance uf former benefit. Mr. Harcourt 
had laid the foundation of Mr. Elford’s 
present prosperity, by receiving him when 
a youth into his service; and by advancing 
him @ capital to commence business, their 
intetcourse had been for some time suspen- 
ded by the removal of Mr. Elford’s family 
to another city; and Mr. Harcourt fondly 
hoped that ignorance of the real state of 
| his affairs, and not wilful neglect, had kept 
| Elford from offering his services and sym- 
| pathy in his distresses.—To him thetefore 
|the dying parent wrote in behalf of his 
|child who was so soon to be an orphan, 
|conjuring him to receive the young Con- 
| Stantia into his family, and trust for his re- 
ward in the blessing of a dying father, and 
|the smiles of an approving conscience. 
Elford obeyed the summons, received Con- 
stantia from the arms of her expiring fa- 
ther, and promised solemnly to supply lis 
place to her.—Mr. Harcourt died in peace, 





for the loss of her beloved father, but she 
was gifted with discernment and prudence 
superior to her years, and she knew that the 
indulgence of her grief would only add to 
the anxieties of her new protector, while it 
enervated her own mind, she had seen the 
fatal effects of unrestrained sorrow, on the 
mind of her departed parent, and she made 
a vigorous and successful effort to attain 
composure.—Constantia wes but fifteen 
when she became dependant on the bounty | 
of comparative strangers, but she was art-| 
less and untaught in the sordid creed, that) 
that the act of confering an obligation gives 
aright or engenders a wish to tyrannise 
over and despise the object it professes to 
benefit.—She therefore began her journey 
without any of those forebodings whieh 
would have assailed one, more experienced 
in the world, and even looked forward | 
with pleasure to a meeting with Mr. El- 
ford’s daughters, who had been the play- 
mates of her early childhood—Mr. Elford 
had accepted the trust re d in him, 
less from inclination, than from a convic- 
tion that it was his duty to do so, and his 
heart, not entirely hardened by prosperity, 
could not quite forget to whom that pros- 
perity was owing. ard the affecting ap- 
peal of his former benefactor, awoke in his 
breast the feelings of gratitude ~which had 
long lain dérmant—the remonstrances of 
his wife, who would have dissuaded him 
from attending to the summons of his dying 
friend on the pt that his own rising fami- 

ired all his care, and were entitled 








# real friends, by their unchanging 





believing that his child had found a friend. | 
Constantia was overwhel'red with grief! 


the unwonted rebuke which awakened 
feeling dictated. From the first Mrs, El- 
ford was prepared to consider the young 
Orphan in the light of an intruder and as 
such had spoken of the expected stranger 
to her children thus poisoning the fount of 
feeling in their bosoms, and blighting the 
beautiful blossoms of sympathy and benev- 
olence by the chilling mildew of sordid 
seifishness.—Such conduct in a mother, 
can only be accounted for, by the debasing 
influence which pride and selfishness have 
upon our natufes, the sun of prosperity 
thad shone too brightly on the feeble 
plants of kindness in her bosom, and had 
withered instead of bringing them to 
fection, for it had shone on an uncultivated 
soil. 

The extreme beauty of Constantia, her 
winning mannets, and unvarying sweetness, 
were lost on Mrs. Elford, she beheld in her 
a rival to het own daughters, and thought 
of her orphan state and a sorrows, 
without one emotion of sympathy, we will 
pass over three years of Constantia’s life, 
during which she learned that the sup of 
dependence, always sufficiently bitter, may 
be rendered still more so by continued 
slights, and petty aets of oppression, and 
unkindness—The miseries of her situation 
were increased by the death of Mr. Elford, 
whose widow, though left in affluent cir- 
cumstances; scrupled not to complain 
the additional burthen which her husbands 
unprovident liberality had laid upon her. 
This ill will was if possible increased by the 
partiality of her eldest son towards the 
beautiful orphan; a partiality which Con- 
stantia vainly endeavoured not to return, 
for Edward Elford was exactly the reverse 
of his mother and sisters; and all the virtues 
and noble feelings which they despised, 
were centred in him. At length unable to 
endure the harshness, and contemptuous 
|(reatment of Mrs. Elford. Constantia with- 
|drew from her house, and sought refuge in 
| her native city with an humble friend of her 
‘late father, where by her own exertions 
added tothe benevolent kindness of her 
| worthy protector; she was enabled to live 
|more happily than she had done since the 
| death of her parents.—In vain did Edward 
Elford seek to renew his attentions, Con- 
|stantia scorned to intrude ina family who 
|disdained her alliance, she wept, but she 
jbade him forbear to seek her society, and 
jnearly heart broken, he obeyed.—Con- 
| stantia’s return to her native city had bro- 
|ken off all intercourse with Mrs. Elford’s 
| family, and during two years she heard no- 
thing of them. That period of time had 
wrought a material change in the situation 
of the haughty Mrs. Elford—the persons im 
| whose hands the large property was vested 
|became insolvent—the extravagances of 
her daughters and her youngest son had 
aided in diminishing the value, mismanage- 
ment on her part and fraud on that of others 
| cumpleted the ruin of this affluent family; 
|and they were reduced to actual poverty. 
This reverse was followed by one 











to all he could bestow, were silenced by 
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igreat to Constantia. A brother of her fa- 
‘ther who had been twenty years stenba 
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living in foreign countries, returned just as 
Constantia had completed her twentieth 
year.—He sought his brother’s orphan, and 
claimed her as his child; he soon establish- 
ed Constantia ina superb mansion of which 
she was entire mistress, and lavished bis 
immense wealth upon her with unbounded 
profusion. He heard the tale of her de- 
pendance on the Elford’s from others, for 
she was too generous to revert to past of- 
fences—and he also learned their present 
fallen state.—He sought out Edward Elford, 
who was vainly struggling to restore his fa- 
mily to some degree of independence, and 
frankly offered his services and assistance; 
the offer was gratefully accepted. Edward 
felt conscious that he was not implicated in 
the ill treatment which Constantia had suf- 
fered from his family, and he received the 
offered kindness of her uncle as it was 
meant.—lIt is needless to add that his inter- 
course with his Constantia was renewed, 
her uncle admired and esteemed him, and 
freely gave him the hand of his adopted 
child, who was to inherit his wealth.—By 
Constantia’s generosity, Mrs. Elford and her 
daughters were placed ina situation of com- 
fort and respectability, and Constantia in- 
dulged the hope that the reverses they had 
suffered, had wrought a favourable change 
in their minds. And she enjoyed the.satis- 
faction of requiting to the children the 
kindness of their father who had, to the 
best of his power, performed the promise 
made to her’s—and of returning good for 
ill to his widow and orphans. H, M. 





On viewing the Portrait of a Young Lady, 
taken after death. 


Push! the feather stirs—— 
bring me a mirror, 

If that her breath will moist or stain the stone, 
Why then she lives. Lear. 
Nay breathe not a whisper--oh! sigh not in thought 
Lest you startle her ear with too sudden alarm; 
Lest ye break the fair vision her spirit hath wrought, 

And in sadness she wake from so gentle a charm. 
See! she stirs—and the music of motion is there, 
The zephyrs of bliss wafting beauty and grace-- 
She smiles—-oh! *twould charm the dull eye of des- 
pair, 
To catch the sweet smile from so lovely a face. 
List! list! she would speak—say, did'st hear her sweet 
veice? 
Her lips seem to move, yetno sound meets the 
ear; 
Nay speak tome, gentle one--bid me rejoice, 
And break the wild spell that hath fasten’d me 
here. 
My bending knee sinks--1 am lost in amaze, 
And would fain pour my soul vut in worship to 
thee; 
For sure the fair being that charms my rapt geze, 
Was ne’er made--a mortal—to perish like me, 


Yet pale deathly shadows steal over thee now, 
And shroud the bright looks which I knelt to 
adore; 
Ah! whence are the cold ghastly dews on thy brow, 
And why does thy young cheek delight me no! 
m re? . . . o 





I should sicken at heart, could 1 think the sweet} 
fire 
Now goue from its censer might ever decay; 
That thy spirit should thus with its fair frame ex- 
pire, 
And fade, like the soft dream of beauty, away. 
rc.c, 








HANNAH. 


BY MISS M. R. MITFORD. 

The sweetest flower of the garden, the 
joy and pride of Dame Wilson’s heart, was 
her ——_ Hannah. Well might she be 
proud of her! At sixteen Hannah Wilson 


the village, and the best. Her beauty was 
quite in a different style from the country 
rose bud—far more choice and rare. Its 
chief characteristic was moderty. A light 
youthful figure, exquisitely graceful and 
rapid in all its movements; springy, elastic, 
and buoyant as a bird, and almost as shy; a 
fair innocent face, with downcast blue eyes, 
and smiles and blushes coming and going 
almost with her thoughts; a low soft voice, 
sweet even in its monosyllables; a dress re- 
markable for its neatness and propriety, and 
borrowing from her delicate beauty an air 
of superiority not its own—such was the 
outward woman*of Hannah.—Her mind 
was like her person: modest, graceful, 
gentle, affectionate, grateful and generous 
above all. 

The generosity of the poor is always a 
very real and fine thing; they give what 
they want; and Hannah was ofall poor peo- 
ple the most generous. She loved to give; 
it was her pleasure, her luxury. Rosy- 
cheeked apples, plums with the bloom on 
them, nosc-gays of cloves and blossomed 
myrtle: these were offerings which Han- 
nah delighted to bring to those whom she 
loved, or those who had shown her kind- 
ness; whilst ‘to such of her neighbours as 
needed attentions more than fruit and flow- 
ers, she would give her time, her assist- 
ance, her skill; for Hannah inherited her 
mother’s dexterity in feminine employ- 
ments, with something of her father’s ver- 
satile power. 

Besides being an excellent laudress she 
was accomplished in all the arts of the nee- 
dle, millinery, dress-making, and plain work; 
a capital cutter out, an incomparable men- 
der, and endowed witha gift of altering, 
which made old things better than new. 
Asa dairy woman, and a rearer of poultry, 
she was equally successful: none of her 
ducks and turkeys ever died of neglect or 
carelessness; or, to use the phrase of the 
poultry-yard on such occasions, of “ill luck.” 
Hannah's fow!s never dreamed of sliding 
out of the world in such an ignoble way; 
they all lived to be killed, to make a noise 
at their deaths, as chickens should do. 

She was a famous “‘scholar;” kept ac- 
counts, wrote bills, read letters, and answer- 
ed them; wasa trusty accomptant; and a 
safe confident There was ne end to Han- 
nah’s usefulness, or Hannah’s kindness; and 
her prudence was equal to either. Exc.pt 
|to be kind or useful, she never left her 
home; attended no fairs or revels, or May- 
| ings; went no where but to church, and sel- 
| dom made a nearer approach to rustic revel- 
ry than by standing at her own garden gate 
ona Sunday evening, with her little sister 
in her hand, to look at the lads and lasses 
on the green. 





reached her twentieth year without a sweet- 
heart, without the slightest suspicion of her 
having ever written a love letter on her 
own account; when, all on a sudden, ap- 
| pearances changed. She was a missing at 
|the “accustomed gate;’* and one had seen 
a young man go into Dame Wilson’s; and 
another had described a trim, elastic figure 
walking, not unaccompanied, down the 
shady lane. Matters were quite clear. 
Hannah had gotten a lover; and when poor 
little Susan, who, deserted by her sister, 
ventured to peep rather nearer to the gay 
group, was laughingly questioned on the 
subject, the hesitating no, and the half yes, 
of the smiling child were equally conclu- 
sive. 








was, beyond a doubt, the prettiest girl in| 


‘ 


Since the new marriage act, we, who be- 
long to conntry magistrates, having gained 


In short our village beauty had fairly |)- 


a priority over the rest of the parish in mat 
rimonial news. We—the privileged—see 
on a work day the names which the Sab. 
bath announces to the generality. Manya 
blushing, awkard pair hath our little lame 
clerk—a sorry Cupid—ushered in between 
dark and light to stammer and hacker, to 
| bow and courtesy, to sign or mark, as it 
pleases heaven. One Saturday, at the usu- 
al hour, the limping clerk made his appear. 
ance; and, walking through our little hall, 
I saw a fine athletic young man, the very 
image of health and vigor, mental and bod- 
ily, holding the hand of a young woman, 
who, with her head half buried in a gerani- 
um in the window, was turning bashfully 
away, listening, and yet not seeming to lis- 
ten, to his tender whispers. The shrink. 
ing grace of that bending figure was not to 
be mistaken. 

**Hannah!” and she went aside with me, 
and a rapid series of questions and answers 
conveyed the story of the courtship. 

**William was,” said Hannah, “a hatter 
inB. He had walked one Sunday evening 
to see the cricketing, and then he came in. 
Her mother liked him. Every body liked 
her William—and she had promised—she 
was going—was it wrong?” 

“On no!—and where are you to live” 

“ William has gota house in B. He lives 
with Mr. Smith, the rich hatter in the mar- 
ket place, and Mr. Smith speaks of him— 
oh, so well! But William will not tell me 
where our house is. I suppose in some 
narrow street or lane, which he is afraid I 
shall not like as our common is so pleasant. 
He little thinks—any where-—” 

She stopped suddenly, but her blush and 
her clasped hands finished the sentence, 
“any where with him!” y 

“*And when is the happy day?” 

“On Monday fortnight, madam,” said the 
bridegroom elect, advancing with the little 
clerk to summon Hannah to the parlor, 
**the earliest day possible.” 

He drew her arm through his, and we 
parted. E 

The Monday fortnight “was a glorious 
morning; one of those rare November days 
when the sky and the air are soft and bright 
jas in April. 

**What a beautiful day for Hannah!” wss 
the first exclamation at the breakfast table. 

“Did she tell you where they should 
dine?” 

**No, madam; I forgot to ask.” 

“I can tell you,” said the master of the 
house, with somewhat of good hum 
| importance in his air; somewhat of the look 
ofa man who, having kept a secret as long 
, as it was necessary, is not sorry to get 
| of the burthen. “I can tell you, in Lor 
j don.” 





*‘In London!” . 

“Yes, Your little favorite has been® 
high luck. She has married the only »0 
of one of the best and richest men in B- 
| Mr. Smith; the great hatter. It is quites 
romance;” continued he:—**William Smith 
walked over one Sunday evening to see 
amatch at cricket. He saw our pretly 
Hannah, and forgot to look at the cricket 
ers. After having gazed his fill, he ap 
proached to address her, and the Tittle 
damsel was off like a bird. William did 
not like her the less for that, and thought 
ofher the more. He came again and agu® 
and at last contrived to tame his wild dor 
and even to get the entree into the cot 
Hearing Hannah talk is not the way te 
out of love with her. So William at ls 








finding his case serious, laid the matter 
fore his father, and requested his 
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tothe marriage. Mr. Smith was at first a 
little startled; but William is an only son, 
and an excellent son; and after talking with 
me and looking at Hannah—t believe her 
face was the more eloquent advocate of the 
two—he relented, and having a spice of his 
son’s romance, finding that he had not men- 
tioned his situation in life, he made a point 
ofits being kept a secret till the wedding 
day. We have managed the business of 
settlements; and William, having discover- 
ed that his fair bride has some curiosity to 
see London—a curiosity, by the by, which 
I suspect she owes to you or poor Lucy— 
intends taking her thither for a fortnight. 
He will then bring her home to one of the 
best houses in B—, a garden, fine furniture, 
fine servants, and more money than she 
will know what to do with. Really the 
surprise of Lord E’s farmer’s daughter, 
when, thinking she had married his stew- 
ard, he brought her to Burleigh, and instal- 
led her as its mistress could hardly have 
been greater. I hope the shock will not 
kill Hannah though, as is said to have been 
the case with that poor lady.” 

“Oh, no! Hannah leves her husband too 
well. Any where with him.” 

And I was right. Hannah has survived 
theshock. She is returned to B—, and I 
have been to call on her. I never saw any 
thing so delicate and bride-like as she look- 
ed in her white gown and lace mob, ina 
room light and simple, and tasteful and el- 
egant, with nothing fine except some beau- 
titul green-house plants.—Her reception 
was a charming mixture of sweetness and 
modesty, a little more respectful than usu- 
al, and far more shame faced! Poor thing! 
her cheeks must have pained her! But 
this was the only diflerence. In every 
thing else she is still the same Hannah, and 
has lost none of her old habits of kindness 
and gratitude. She was making a hand- 
some matronly cap, evidently for her mo- 
ther; and spoke, even with tears, of her 
new father’s goodness to her and to Susan. 
She would fetch the cake and wine herself, | 
and would gather, in spite of all remonstran- 
ces, some of her choicest flowers as a part- 
ing nosegay. She did, indeed, just hint at 
her troubles with visitors and servants— 
how strange and sad it was!—seemed dis- 
tressed at ringing the bell, and visibly 
shrank from the sound of a double knock. 
But, in spite of these calamities, Hannah is}! 
ahappy woman. 

The double rap was her husband’s and | 
the glow on her cheek, and the smife on| 
her lisand eyes when he appeared, Spoke | 
more plainly than ever, “Any where with | 





OO ——————— 


SOLILOQUY OF A DRUNKARDS 
WIFE. 


——— Time was when he much lov'd me, 

When we walk’d out at close of day inhale 

The vernal breeze—ah, well I do remember,! 

How then with careful hand he drew my mantle 
Round me, fearful lest the evening dews 

Should mar my fragile health. Yes then his eye 
Look'd kindly on me; when my heart was sad 

How tenderly he wip'd my tears away, 


Thy mother more than widow's grief has known! 
Yes, sharper pangs than those who mourn the dead, 
Seiz’d on my breaking heart, when first I knew 

My lover husbasd—O, my earthly all, 

Was dead to virtue! When I saw the man 

My soul too fondly lov’d, transform’d to brute, 

O it was then I tasted gall and wormwood! 

Then, the world look’d dreary; fearful clouds 
Quick gather'd round me; dark forebodings came, 
The grave before was terror, now it smil’d 

1 long’d to lay me down in peaceful rest, 

There to forget my sorrows. But I liv’d: 

And O, my God! what years of wo have follow'd; 

I feel my heart is broken. He who vow'd 

To cherish me—before God's altar vow'd, 

Has done the deed. And shall I then upbraid him— 
The husband of my youthful days—the man 

For whom I gave my virgin heart away? 

Patient I'll bear it all, 


Peace, peace my heart! 
*Tis almost o’er. A few more stormy blasts 
An then this shatter'd sickly frame will full, 
And sweetly slumber—where the weary rest, 
The wicked cease from troubling! 


ee 








THE TIGER’S CAVE. 

An adventure among the mountains of Quito. 
Translated from the Danish of Elmquist, and the 

German of Doring, by one of the Authors of the 

“Odd Volume,” “Tales and Legends,” &e. 

On leaving the Indian village, we con- 
tinued to wind round Chimborasso’s wile 
base; but its snow-crowned head no longer 
shone above us in clear brilliancy, for a 
dense fog was gathering gradually around 
it. Our guides looked anxiously towards 
it, and announced their apprehensions of a 
vielent storm. We soon found that their 
fears were well-founded. The fog rapidly 
covered and obscured the whole of the 
meuntain; the atmosphere was suffocating, 
and yet so humid, that the steel work of our 
watches was covered with rust, and the 
watches stopt. The river beside which 
we were travelling, rushed down with still 
greater impetuosity; and from the clefts of 
‘the rocks which lay on the left of our path, 
were suddenly precipitated small rivulets, 
that bore the roots of trees, and innumera- 
ble serpents, along with them. These riv- 
ulets often came down so suddenly and vio- 
lently that we had great difficulty in pre- 
serving our footing. The thunder at length 
began to roll, and resounded through the 


grandeur. ‘Then came the vivid lightning; 


neath—every where a sea of fire. 


forws-d to seek a more secure asylum. In 
a short time he returned, and informed us 
that he had discovered a spacious cavero, 
which would afford us sufficient protection 
from the elements. We proceeded thither 
immediately, and, with great difficulty, 
and not a little danger, at last got into it. 

The noise and raging of the storm con- 
tinued with so much violence, that we could 
not hear the sound of our voices. I had 
placed myself near the entrance of the cave, 
and could observe, through the opening, 
which was straight and narrow, the singu- 





While from his lips the words of gentle soothing, 
In softest accents fell. 


How biest my evenings too, when wintry blasts 
Were howling round our peaceful happy dwelling; 
0, it was sweet, the daily task perform'd 

By the swept hearth, aud ebeerful fire, to sit 

With him I lov'd; to view with glistening eye 
And all a parent's fondness, the budding graces 

Of our little ones. 








Then ye had a father,| 


My lovely babes! Now more than helpless or-|| 
‘sl 


lar scene without. The highest cedar trees 

| were struck down, or bent like reeds; mon- 
|keys and parrots lay strewed upon the 
| greund, killed by the falling branches; the 
| water had collected in the path we had 
|just passed, and hurried along it like a 
mountain stream. From every thing 1 saw, 
I thought it extremely probable that we 
should be obliged to pass some days in this 
cavern. When the storm, however, had 
somewhat abated, our + ventured out 
in order to ascertain if it 





mountainous passes with the most terrific } 


| 


| 


|| head from its place; and these efforts pro- 
i ving abortive, served only to increase his 


continue our journey. The cave in which 
we had taken refuge was so extremely 
dark, that if we moved a few paces from 
the entrance, we could not see an inch 
before us; and we were debating as to the 
propriety of leaving it even before the In- 
dians came back, when we suddenly heard 
a singular groaning or growling at the fur- 
ther end of the cavern, which instantly fix- 
ed all our attention. —Wharton and myself 
listened anxiously, but our daring and in- 
considerate young friend Lincoln, together 
with my hunts-man, crept about on their 
hands and knees and endeavored to disco- 
ver by groping, from whence the sound 
proceeded. They had not advanced far 
into the cavern before we heard them ut- 
ter an exclamation of surprise; and they re- 
turned to us, each carrying in his arms an 
‘animal singularly marked, and about the 
|size of a cat, seemingly of great strength 
and power, and furnished with immense 
fangs. ‘he eyes were of a green colour; 
strong claws were upon their feet, and a 
blood-red tongue hung out of their mouths. 
Wharton had scarcely glanced at them, 
when he exclaimed, in consternation, “Good 
heavens! we have come into the den ofa.””-- 
He was interrupted by a fearful cry of dis- 
may from our guides, who came rushin 
| precipitately towards us, calling out “A ti- 
ger latiger!” and at the same time, with 
extraordinary rapidity they climbed upa 
cedar tree which stood at the entrance of 
the cave, and hid themselves among the 
branches. 
After the first sensation of horror and sur- 
prize, which rendered me motionless for a 
moment, had subsided, I grasped my fire- 
larms, Wharton had already regained his 
| composure and sclf possession; and he cal- 
jled to us to assist him instantly in blocking 
jup the mouth of the cave with an immense 
istone which fortunately lay near it. The 
— of approaching danger augmented 
|our strength; for we nay distinctly heard 
, the growl of the ferocio® animal, and we 
| were lost beyond redemption if it reached 
| the entrance before we could get it closed. 
Ere this was done we could distinctly see 
| the tiger bounding towards the spot, and 
| stooping in‘ order to creep into his den by 
ithe narrow opening. At this fearful mo- 
‘ment our exertions were successful, and the 
great stone kept the wild beast at bay. 
There was a small open space, however, 





flash following flash—above, around, be-/|| icft between the top of the entrance and 
We || the stone, through which we could see the 
sought a momentary shelterin a cleft of the || head of the animal illumiggted by its glow- 
rocks, whilst one of our guides hastened || ing eyes, which it rolled,™laring with fury 


upon us. Its frightful roaring, too,§pene- 
| trated the depths of the cavern, and was an- 
'swered by the hoarse growling of the cubs, 
which Lincoln and Frank had now tossed 
| from them. Our ferocious enemy attempt- 
| ed first to remove the stone with his pow- 
lerful claws, and then-to push it with its 


‘wrath. He uttcred a tremendous heart- 
piercing how], and his flaming cyes darted 
light into the darkness of our retreat. 

“Now is the time to fire at him,” said 
| Wharton, with his usual calmness; “aim at 
| his eyes; the ball will go through his brain, 
jand we shall then have a chance to get rid 
of him.” 

Frank seized his double barrelled gun, 
and Lincoln his pistols, the former placed 
the muzzle within a few inches of the ti- 
ger, and Lincoln did the same. At Whar- 
ton’s command they both drew the triggers 
at the same moment, but no shot followed, 








The tiger, who seemed aware that the flash 


were possible to indicated an attack upon him, sprang grow!- 
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ing from the entrance; but, upon feeling 
himself unhurt, immediately turned back 

in, and stationed himself in his former 
place. The powder in both pieces was 
wet, they therefore proceeded to draw the 
useless loading, whilst Wharton and myself 
hastened to seek our powder-flask. It was 
so extremely dark, that we were obliged to 

pe about the cave; and, at last, coming 
in contact with the cubs, we heard a rust- 
ling noise, as if they were playing with some 
metal substance, which we soon discovered 
was the canister we were looking for. 
Most unfortunately, however, the animals 
had pushed off the lid with their claws, and 
the powder had been strewed over the 
damp earth, and rendered entirely useless. 
This horrible discovery excited the greatest 
consternation. 

“All is now over,” said Wharton, ‘““We 
have only now te choose whether we shall 
die of hunger, together with these animals 
who are shut up along with us, or open the 
entrance to the blood-thirsty monster with- 
= and so make a quicker end of the mat- 

r. 

So saying, he placed himself close beside 
the stone, which for the moment, defend- 
ed us, and looked undauntedly upon the 
lightning eyes of the tiger. Lincoln raved 
and swore; and Frank took a piece of strong 
cord from his pocket, and hastened to the 
farther end of the cave—I knew not with 
what design. We soon, however, heard a 
low, stifled groaning; and the tiger, who 
had heard it also, became more restless and 
disturbed than ever! He went backwards 
and forwards before the’ entrance of the 
cave in the most wild and impetuous man- 
ner, then stood still, and stretching out his 
neck in the direction of the forest, broke 
forth into a deafning howl. Our twoln- 
dian guides took advantage of this oppor- 
tunity to discharge several arrows from the 


tree. He was struck more than once, but 
the light weapongpounded back harmless 
from his thick skif. At length, however, 


one of them struck him near the eye, and 
the arrow remained sticking in the wound, 
He now broke anew into the wildest fury, 
at the tree, and tore it with his claws 
as if he would have dragged it to the 
ground. But having at length succeeded 
in getting rid of the arrow, he became 
more calm, and laid himself down as before 
in front of the eave. 
Frank now returned from the lower end 
ofthe den, and aglance showed us what he 
had been doing In each hand, and dang- 


ling fxpm the end of a string were the two 
cubs.% He had strangled them; and before 
we 


re aware what he intended, he threw 
them through the opening to the tiger, 
No sooner did the animal perceive them 
than he gazed earnestly upon them, and 
began to examine them closely, turning 
them cautiously from side toside. As soon 
as he became aware that they were dead, 
he uttered so piercing a howl of sorrow, 
that we were obliged to put our hands to 
our ears. When I upbraided my hunts- 
man for the cruel action he had so rashly 
committed, I perceived by his blunt and ab- 
rupt answers that he also had Jost all hope of 
rescue fiom our impending fate, and that un- 
der these circumstances, the ties between 
master and servant were dissolved. ¥or 
my own part, without knowing why, I could 
not help believing that some unexpected 
assistance would yet rescue us from go hor- 
Fible a fate. Alas! I little anticipated the 
sacrifice that my rescue was to cost. 

The thunder had now ceased, and the 


of birds were again heard in the neighbour- 
ing forest; and the sun-beams sparkled in 
the drops that hung from the leaves. We 
saw through the aperture how all nature 
was reviving after the wild war of elements 
which had so recently taken place; but the 
contrast only made our situation the more 
horrible. We were in a grave from which 
there was no deliverance; and a monster, 
worse than the fabled Cerebus, kept watch 
over us. ‘he tiger had laid himself down 
beside his whelps. He was 2 beautiful an- 
imal, of great size and strength, and his 
limbs being stretched out at their full length, 
displayed his immense power of muscle. 
A double row of great teeth stood far enough 
apart to show his large red tongue, from 
which the white foam fell in large drops. 
All at once, another roar was heard at a dis- 
tance, and the tiger immediately rose and 
answered it with a mournful howl. At the 
same instant, our Indians uttered a shriek, 
which announced that some new danger 
threatened us. A few moments confirmed 
our worst fears, for another tiger not quite 
so large as the former, came rapidly to- 
wards the spot where we were. 

“This enemy will prove more cruel than 
the other,” said Wharton; “for this is the 
female, and she knows no pity for those 
who deprive her of her young.” 

The howls which the tigers gave, when 
she had examined the bodies of her cubs, 
surpassed every thing of horrible that we 
had yet heard; and the tiger, mingied his 
mournful cries with hers. Suddenly her 
roaring was lowered to a hoarse growling, 
and we saw her anxiously stretch out her 
head, extend her wide nostrils, and look as 
if she were determined to discover imme- 
diately the murderers of her young. Her 
eyes quickly fell upon us, and she made a 
spring forward with the intention of pene- 
trating to our place of refuge. Perhaps 
she might have been enabled, by her im- 
mense strength, to push away the stone, 
had we not, with all our united power, held 
it against her. When she found that all 
her efforts were fruitless; she approached 
the tiger, wliv lay stretched beside his cubs, 
and he rose and joined her hollow roarings. 
They stood together for a few moments, 
as if in consultation, and then suddenly 
went off at a rapid pace, and disappeared 
from our sight. Their howling died away 
in the distance, and then entirely ceased. 
We now began to entertain better hopes of 
our condition; but Wharton shook his head. 
Do not flatter yourselves,” said he, “with 
the belief that these animals will let us es- 
cape out of their sight till they have had 
their revenge.—The hours we have to live 
are numbered,” 


chance of our rescue, for to our surprise, 
we saw both our Indians standing before 
the entrance, and heard them call to us to 
seize the only possibility of our yet savin 

ourselves by instant flight, for that the ti- 
gers had only gone round the height to 
seek another inlet to. the cave with which 
they were no doubt acquainted. In the 
greatest haste the stone was pushed aside, 
and we stept forth from what we had con- 
sidered a living grave. Wharton was the 


double-barrelled gun, and stopped to take 


our escape. 





storm had sunk to 2 gentle gale; the songs 














Nevertheless, there still appeared a} 


last who left it; he was unwilling to lose his 


it up; the rest of us thought only of making 
We now heard once more the 
roar of tigers, though at a distance; and fol- 
lowed the example of our guides, we pre- 
cipitately struck iato a side path. From 
the number of roots and branches of trees 
with which the storm had strewed our way, 


and the slipperiness of the ruad, our flight 
was slow and difficult. . Wharton, though 
an active seaman, had a heavy step, and 
|| great difficulty in keeping pace with us, 
and we were often obliged to slacken our 
own on his account. 

We had proceeded thus for about a quar. 
ter of an hour, when we found that our way 
led along the edge of a rocky cliff, with in- 
numerable fissures. We had just entered 
upon it, when suddenly the Indians uttered 
one of their piercing shrieks, and we imme- 
diately became aware that the tigers were 
in pursuit of us. Urged by despair, we 
rushed towards one of fhe breaks, or gulfs, 
in our way, over which was thrown a bridge 
of reeds, that sprang up and down at every 
step, and could be trode with safety by the 
light foot ofthe Indianalone. Deep in the 
hollow below rushed an impetuous stream, 
and a thousand pointed and jagged rocks 
threatened destruction on every side. Lin- 
coln, my huntsman, and myself, passed over 
the chasm in safety; but Wharton was still 
in the middle of the waving bridge, and en- 
deavoring to steady himself, when both the 
tigers were seen to issue from the adjoin- 
ing forest; and the moment they descryed 
us, they bounded towards us with dreadful 
roarin Meanwhile, Wharton had nearly 
gained the safe side of the gulf, and we 
were all clambering up the rocky cliff ex- 
cept Lincoln, who remained at the reedy 
bridge to assist his friend to step up on firm 
ground. Wharton, though the ferocious 
animals were close upon him, never lost his 
courage or presence of mind.—<As soon as 
he had gained the edge of the cliff, he 
knelt down and with his sword divided the 
fastenings by which the bridge was attach- 
ed to the rock. He expected that an ef- 
fectual barrier would thus be put to the far- 
ther progress of our pursuers; but he was 
mistaken; for he had scarcely accomplished 
his task, when the tigress, without a mo- 
ment’s pause, rushed towards the chasm, 
and attempted to bound over it. It wasa 
fearful sight to see the mighty animal sus- 
pend for a moment, in the air above the 
abyss; but the scene passed like a flash of 
lightning... Her strength was not equal to 
the distance; she fell into the gulf, and be- 
fore she reached the bottom, she was torn 
into a thousand pieces by the jagged points 
of the rocks. Her fate did not in the least 
dismay her companion; he followed her 
with an immense spring and reached the 
opposite side, but only with his fore claws; 
and thus he clung to the edge of the preci- 
picefendeavoring to gain a footing. ¢ The 
Indians again uttered a wild shriek, as if all 
hope had heen lost. But Wharton, who 
was nearest the edge of the rock, advan- 
ced courageously towards the tiger, and 
|struck his sword into ¢he animal’s breast. 
Enraged beyond all méasure, the wild beast 
collected all his strength, and with a violent 
effort, fixing one of his hind legs upon the 
edge of the cliff, he seized Wharton by the 
thigh. That heroic man still preserved his 
fortitude; he grasped the trunk of a tree 
with his left h to steady and support 
himself, while with his right he wrenched 
and violently turned: the sword that was 
still in the breast of the tiger. All this 
was the work of an instant, The Indians, 
Frank, and myself, hastened to his assist- 
ance; but Lincoln, who was already at his 
side, had seized Wharton’s gun, which lay 
near upon the nd, and struck so powr 
erful a blow with the but end upon the 
head.of the tiger, that the animal, stunned 
and overpowered, let go his hold, and fell 
back into the abyss. All would haye bees 
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well bad it ended thus; but the unfortunate 
Lincoln had not calculated upon the force 
of his blow; he staggered forward, reeled 


the edge of the precipice, extended 

his hand to seize upon any thing to save 

himself—but in vain, His foot slipped: for 

aninstant he hovered over the gulf, and 

then was plunge into it, to rise no more! 
dinburg Li 
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“THE COMING OF SPRING.” 


aie 
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Thou art coming, thou art 
the year, 


ing, fair d 


The forest leaves and mountain vines again in joy 


appear, 
The blossoms of the valley smile, for winter's blight 


has fled— 


Anda sunny life has gone abroad to wake the fro- 


zen dead 


, 
To wake the sear and yellow field, where late decay 


has been, 


And fling a robe o’er nature’s form, of light and 


tender green, 


The sun-set ray, is like the smile of infants in their 


sleep, 
So mild its gold is spread along the bosom of the 
deep. 


Thou art coming o’er the wood, thou art coming 


oer the sea, 


For birds are out upon thy path, and pour their me- 


lody; 
Ou ev'ry flower and budding bough, in beauty they 


To drink the morning’s fragrant dew, from ev'ry 


leafy eup; 


While ou the smooth and glassy lake the swallow 


dips her wing, 


Or flogts upon the mellow air, like some enchanted 
thing, 
The iron spell of winter yields, and with a rapid 


gush, 
The chrystal waters from their founts, in living 


murmurs rush. 


Thow art coming o’er the meadow path to break 


the dream of death, 


And eall 4 drooping lily up, with music in thy 


. 
She comes with paleness on her cheek, and beauty 


on her leaf, 


More lovely than the morning ray, or maidens in 


their grief. 


The stars look smiling down the night, to cheer thee 


on thy way, 


And brightest beams of happiness are welcoming 


the day;— 


Fair Spring thy lute-like voice is heard e’en by the 


lonely tomb, 


The willow and the cypress-vine burst out in boly 
bloom. 


Thou art coming with sweet dews, for the lark is 


far on high, 


Aad the shepherd with a merry song is gazing on the 


y, 
The low wind murmurs softly as it winds the Jeaves 


between, 


Lest it disturb the gaity among the branches || 


green; 
And man—Ohb, how his soul is tuned with magic 


from thy spell, 


As he wanders forth to solitudes, where all thy 


beauties dwell, 


He looks on thee as some blest boon or message 


from above, 


And worships in his memory the God of Spring and 


love. 
WILFRED. 
—_[SEEEEEe 
THE WEDDING. 


It was a fresh and balmy morning in the 
delightful month of May, and nature seem- 
td to have forgotten the ravages of winter, 

bride, decorated 
i the bloom of youth and beauty, and wait- 
gto welcome the embrace of summer. 
The meadow were gay with luxuriant ver- 


the genial influ- 


tnd smiled like a young 


dure; the flowers 





of 


ence of the reviving season, and loaded the 
air with sweetness; and the young birds 
participating in the general joy, mingled | 
their songs with the voice of the gentle} 
zephyrs. But the beauty of nature was 
forgotten, the songs of the birds unheard, 

for Lucy Brooks was to be married that 

day, and every head in Alesbury was full 

of the important subject. The girls in 

merry ps, might be seen at every porch; 

discussing the various items of arrangement, | 
and making their combined preparations 
for the scene, forgetful of the hour of din- 
ner; and here and there a straggling gal. 
lant reconnoitered the ground to see how 
things. were going forward, or culled fora 
favorite fair one.a bunch of pretty flowers 
to decorate her hair. It seemed as though 
all the world fancies of happiness, was that 
morning summed up in glorious thought 
of outrivalling in gaity the gayest. 

The bride, a pretty gil of seventeen, 

roud of the noise and bustle she was mak- 
ing in the vilage, her fine wedding dress 
all ready and a bridesmaid at her nod, per- 
fectly satisfied with herseif and every body 
else, waited with little apparent anxiety for 
time to bring the appointed hour. The 
bright dreams of a holiday life were all be- 
fore her. 

Lucy had always been, on more than one 
account, the admiration of the gay ones of 
the village. She was of a light, airy fourm, 
and the fine proportions of her person, and 
the attractive beauty of her face, were al- 
ways displayed to the best possible advan- 
tage. There was a peculiar neatness ever 
remarked in her dress; every thing about 
her was becoming, (a word which signifies 
much,) and it was often said that Lucy 
would make a delightful wife; she was. so 
smart, so genteel, and withal so perfectly 
economical—a consideration of vast weight 
among the old fashioned people particular- 
ly, though the young, even in those days, 
seemed disposed to attach rather less conse- 
quence to it. 

The morning preparations were succeed- 
ed by the evening’s gathering: and before 
the sun had gone bebind the high moun- 
tains that girdled the western horizon, the 
rural home of Farmer Brooks presented a 
spectacle that would have made a cold heart 
warm, and even age feel young again. The 
formal ceremonies of fashionable cities had 
not yet broken in upon the simplicity of 
early customs; and more than a score of 
pretty girls, in white, crowned with flowers 
and decorated with green, sported on the 
grass before the door. The bride herself 
was in the midst of them, and each with a 
|gallant at her side. The more aged amus- 
jed themselves by crowding the door and 








| windows, and looking on the sport: while 
all within was preparation for the wedding 
supper. 

_Many an eye then turned and turned a- 
gain to the young couple, whose hearts and 
hands were now to be joined indissolubly. 
She was a beautiful bride, and her young 
intended husband viewed her with a look of 
triumphant pride. He loved her because 
she was beautiful; because he thought her 
the prettiest in the village; because she was 
young, and lively, and admired. And though 
still she made many an effort to be coy, and 
tried to put on a care-for-nobody kind of a 
look, a truant glance often strayed towards 
him, which plainly told, that even if she 
did not admire especially his manly form 
and frank and open manner, she at least 
loved him because he loved her. 


led in, and the worthy squire putting on his 
spectacles, performed the ceremony with 
all the gravity imaginable, and with a dex- 
terity and promptness withal, that was 
doubtless sharpened by the savoury smell 
of sundry roasted ducks and turkies, which 
came cheeringly from the adjoining apart- 
ment. The pretty bride and her chosen 
consert were pronounced man and wife; 
their hands were joined, and the mutual 
promises given without any unnecessary 
circumlocution. No fainting, no tears, no 
whimpering; a glorious kiss followed; and 
then, forth-with, the supper; as important a 
matter, in the estimation of the cool and 
calculating among the company, as any 
other. 

1 shall leave them there for the present, 
and at a single period pass to the counter 
part of the story. 

I rode, a year afterwards, by a prettily 
situated farm house, half secluded from view 
by acluster of venerable oaks. It was the 
residence of Lucy and her husband; and 
the strong propensity I felt to see my old 
friend, induced me to call a.moment. I 
found her in the midst of business, though 
not busy. She was a wife now and she had 
fallen into the most fatal error, carelesness 
of appearance. The floor was strewed 
with rubbish; every one was out of place; 
she appeared perfectly slovenly in her per- 
son; and when I gazed on her, I could not 
but recall to mind the pretty, neat, spright- 
ly girl that won Joe Miller’s affections, and 
contrast her appearance with the same 
pretty girl, now Joe Miller’s wife. She was 
but a vear older; but ten years less attrac- 
tive. T would have given my eyes to have 
kissed her once, but the enchantment was 
gone. I wondered if her husband thought 
sO. 

I said Lucy had fallen into a sad error, 
and she is not the only one who has fallen 
into the same—Her days of courtship over; 
married and settled down in life, she had 
forgotten that the charms that attract love; 
in the first instance, are necessary to retain 
it; she thought as she had won a husband, it 
was not ——— to practise any of the 
means by which she won him, to secure his 
affections. 

I had been sitting a few minutes when 
Joe came in and welcomed me, in his frank 
and cordial manner; but I saw there was a 
cloud upon his brow; that he felt hurt. — 
He looked round at the wild confusion that 
reigned in the room and then at her. ‘*Lu- 
cy,” said he, mildly, “I wish you would put 
thi in a little order, 1 do dislike such 
confusion.” She coloured, and leaving her 
seat, flirted off in a pet; Joe looked after 
her as she slamed the door, and gave a deep 
sigh, that seemed to say, “‘Alas! poor Joc 
Miller!” And from my heart I could have 
responded it. 

The young couple had set out in life 
with fine prospects. Joe was an indastrious, 
sensible, good hearted feliow as one in a 
hundred; and Lucy was a sweet She 
is still pretty; but that very habit of care- 
lessness of dress, and mismanagement of her 
house has lost her a world of pleasure and 
satisfaction. 








STANZAS. 


Oh! "tis sad to see the splendor 
Of the summer pass away, 

When the night is always stealing 
Precious moments from the day: 

But in spring each lengthened evening 
Tempts us farther off from home; 








When the all-important hour had at 











length arrived, the young people were cal- 


And if summer has more beauty, 





And all that beauty is to come. 
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It is thus in manhood’s summer, 
That the heart too often grieves 
Over friends lost prematurely, 
Like the fall of blighted leaves: 
But life's spring-time is far sweeter, 
When each green bud that appears 
May expand into a blossom 
Toenliven future years, 


Spring flowers are no longer 
What spring flowers used to be; 
Their fragrance and their beauty 
Cannot give delight to me; 
The cowslip and the primrose 
And the violet are here,— 
Ah! why am I dejected 
In the spring-time of the year? 


All seasons are delightful 
In life’s gay unclouded spring, 
We sport among the flowers 
Like wild birds on the wing: 
But when life's bloom is over 
And no friendly smile is near, 
Oh! dreary as December 
Is the spring-time of the year! 





Written for the Port Folio. 
AN ESSAY, 
ON THE 
PROPER CHARACTER OF WOMAN. 


Uni equus virtuti, atque ejus amicis.— Horace. 
Friendly to virtue alone, and to the friends of virtue 
Dic. Quo, 
Section VII. 
Her proper Character. 


As a Wirs.—In the language of truth, 
it is said ‘fa man shall leave his father and 
his mother, and cleave unto his wife.” 
Man is of such a nature that he expects most 
of his happiness from the society of that per- 
son to whom he is most indssolubly attach- 
ed. As he leaves even his parents, with all | 
the charms that linger round the home of 
his youth, for the sake of his wife, surely she 
should possess those properties which, 
alone, are capable of producing this happi- 
ness, It is right that she should pay great, 
deference to his wishes, and be willing to 
make any reasonable exertion for their 
gratification. The Wife who was educated in 
a manner somewhat similar to the plan de- 
lineated, acknowledges the truth of this 
proposition and her actions correspond with 
her sentiments. Why is it so often the case, 
that a well-disposed husband is under the 
necessity of seeking that peace abroad, 
which a discontented, fault-finding wife de- 
nies him at home? Much may be owing to 
the natural disposition of his wife, but more 
to her education; for, had she received 

ractical religious lessons in her childhood, 
it is more than probable that her unholy 
tempers would have been subdued. 

This we know would not always have 
been the result, for there are some who are | 
so completely inflated with pride, and who 
so obstinately discard all restraints on their 
will, that the experience, affection and 
pray ers of their parents, would have no 
saluteary effect. Such a person however, 
like the rattlesnake, generally has some way 
of sounding her character, and the situation 
of that man who would suffer himself to be 
fascinated by her, may be a pitiful one, 
and is almost positively a hopeless one. 
Again, why is it that so many men indulge 
in visiting for the sake of an opportunity of 
rational conversation? This also may be ge- 
nerally traced to the same cause; the im- 

roper education of their wives. A spright- 

ly young lady, with a superficial knowledge 
of A may figure very well in the light 
talk of a tea party, and may even have ob- 
tained such a fluency of expression as be 











tolerably skilful in conversing or the pass-| 
ing events of the day; who, were her opin-| 
ion asked relative to the time of a common 
historical event, would be altogether unable | 
to give an answer; men who are apt to ad-| 
mire a liveliness of manner, and a quickness | 
of thought, without noticing the lack of 
needful information, are very liable to be| 
thus deceived in the choice of a wife.| 
Lastly, why is it that so many men, men, 
too, who are by no means hard to please, 
are always dissatisfied when they compare 
|the management of their neighbours hous-| 
|es with their own’—Surely we can find the} 
| cause no where else but in the inadequate | 
|education of his “help meet.” Had she| 
ireceived a good domestic education, such a| 
husband could hot but have been satisfied | 
|with the order which would have distin-| 
\guished her procedure. In this respect, 
| which is the most important of all, the gen- 
Lerality of unfortunate husbands have been 
|deceived. A man of judgment will very | 
|} soon discover the marks of head-strong dis 
| position;—with a tolerable share of dis- 
crimination, he may see the difference be- 
|tween a well stored mind, and one super- 
ficially informed;—but how he is to behave 
| with decorum and yet become acquainted 
‘with a young lady’s knowledge of conduct- 
|ing house-hold concerns it is probably im- 
| possible to devise. 
The well educated wife, by her piety, 
intelligence, and skill, renders home the 
ecw ypwne of peace, the paradise of collo- 
quial happiness, and the original of the fi- 
|nest drawing in the Port Folio of neatness, 
| Why do we see husband’s while they dis- 
| play all the dignity of men, so mild in their 
language, so agreeable in their manners, 
of such an obliging disposition, and with all, 
exhibiting such a continued predominancy 
of cheerfulness? Is not one great cause 
found in the influence of the company of 
good wives? Ifnot, wherefore that strong 
attachment to their homes? 

Certainly there is no other good reason 
to which we can refer it, except we impute 
it to piety. But this was pre-supposed one 
of the traits in the husband’s character; for, 
of course, he must be as accomplished as| 
his wife; and further, piety would not pre- 
vent him from seeing misbehaviour; but if| 
it existed, and could not be removed, it 
would make him resigned to his condition 
and give him the hope of being some time 
| delivered from it. 

Having then, resolved the happiness of| 
the husband into the influence of the com-| 
pany of a good wife, we have almost una- 
voidably encountered the old question res- 
pecting the equality oftheir stations. Ma- 
ny have affected to despise those husband’s 
|who enjoy their homes, calling them effe- 























natural right. But it is because of his not 
boasting of this right, and not assuming y 
domineering spirit, that his happiness js 
perfected. The true wife voluntarily aims 
at pleasing her husband; and if, in some ea. 
ces; she is unsuccessful, it requires ne great 
effort in the true husband to forgive the 
mistake. From this willingness to please 
and be pleased, their affections become 
more closely united and their enjoyments 
mutual. 

But sometimes the joys of married life 
are forever blasted by the disposition of the 
husband, Ah! bere isa call for the sup. 
ports of religion? What patience, what 
cheerfulness, what kindness become ne. 
cessary to prevent the burst of violent pas. 
sion. Patience beneath reproaches and 
threatnings; apparent cheerfulness in the 
midst of misery; and unceasing kindnes 
to the author of her wretchedness. But, 
even while the darkest clouds of sorrow 
cover her earthly horrizon, she anticipates 
with delight the everlasting sun-shine of 
heaven, This yields her support; for, though 
the sky of time should be always wraptin 
night. she has an assurance of rising above 
it and soaring with angel pinions, in the day 
of eternity. Yea! even the tender, tremb- 
ling woman, having to bear all the brutal. 
ity of a degenerate husband, may enjoy the 
fulfilment of the promise, ‘‘My grace is suf- 
ficient for you.” 

(Section eight in our next.) 


EVENING CLOUD. 


A cloud lay cradled near the sitting sun, 

A gleam of crimson tinged its braiden snow, 
Long had I watched the glory moving en 
O’er the still radiance of the lake below, 





Tranquil its spirit seemed and floated slow, 
E’en in its very motion there was rest, 

While every breath of eve that chaneed to blow 
Wafted the traveller to the beauteous west. 


Emblem, methought, of the departed soul, 

To whose white robe the gleam of bliss is given 
And by the breath of mercy made torroll 
Right onward to the golden gates of heaven, 
There to the eye of faith it peaceful Kes, 

And tells to may his glorious destinies. 








THE MISERIES OF A BEAUTY 
DEFACED. 

The condition of a young woman who 
has never thought or heard of any other 
excellence than beauty, and whom the 
sudden blast of disease wrinkles in her bloom 
is indeed sufficiently calamitous. She isat 
once deprived of all that gave her eminence 
or power, of all that elated her pride, or aa- 
imated her activity; all that filled her days 
with pleasure, and her nights with hope; 
all that gave gladness to the present hour, 





minate creatures and condemning the as- 
| siduities of their faithful wives as palliatives 
|for indulgence. For ourselves, we are al-| 








||ways glad to consult the oldest and most | 


|\authentic history in the world, and know 


{how things were in the beginning. From 
|this sacred volume we learn that the hus-| 
‘band is the head of the wife. Advance} 
\this, and the objector replies—“that is| 
| proper and not be disputed; the title is given| 
to man, but woman exercises all the pre- 
|rogatives. It is not, however, because of 
jany absolute power in the wife that the 
|busband appears to be submissive; for he 
| who enjoys most pleasure in the company 
of his wife, still feels himself the head of} 
the family. And he can retain ne true 
pleasure without feeling thus; unless pleas- 
ure can be proven to consist in the depri- 
vation of at least compelled suspension of, 








or brightend her prespects of futurity. Itis 
|perhaps, not in the power of a man whose 
jattention has been divided by diversity of 
| pursuits, and who has not been accusto 

\to derive from others much of his happiness 
to imagine to himself such helpless destitu- 
tion, such dismal inanity. Every object 
{of pleasing contemplation is at once snatch 
|ed away, and the soul finds every recept® 
\cle of ideas empty, or filled only with the 


|| memozy of joys that can return no more.— 


| All is gloomy privation, or impotent desire; 
the faculties of anticipation slumber in de* 
pondency, or the powers of pleasure mutt 
ny for employment. 

I was so litle able to find entertainment 
for myself, that I was forced in a short time 
to venture abroad, as the solitary savage 8 
driven by hunger from his cavern. 1 €® 
tered with ali the humility of disgrace into 
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is not 
ning a 
ph ysemblies, where I had lately sparkled with 
me ca. jety, and towered with triumph. I was 





jot wholly without hope, that dejection had 


ELIJAH’S INTERVIEW. 
BY MRS. 


On Horeb’s rock the Prophet stood— 
The Lord before him pass’d; 

A hurricane in angry mood 
Swept by him strong and fast. 

The forests fell before its force, 

The rocks were shiver'd in its course; 
God was not in the blast, 

°’T was but the whirlwind of His breath, 

Announcing danger, wreck, snd death. 


HEMANS. 


It ceased, The air grew mute—a cloud 
Came muffling up the sun; 

When through the mountains deep and loud , 
An earthquake thunder’d on; 

The frighted eagle sprang in air, 

The wolf ran howling from his lair; 
God was not in the stun: 

*Twas but the rolling of His car, 

The trampling of His steeds afar. 


°Twas still again—and Nature stood 
And calin’d her ruffled frame; 

When swift from Heaven a fiery flood 
To earth devouring came. 

Down to his depths the ocean fled. 

The sickening sun look’d wan and dead; 
Yet God fill'd not the fame: 

*Twas but the terror of His eye 

That lighten’d through the troubled sky. 


At last a voice all still and small, 
Rose sweetly on the ear; 
Yet rose so clear and shrill that all 
In Heaven and earth might bear. 
It spoke of peace, it spoke of love, 
It spoke as angels speak above, 
And God himself was here, 
For,oh! it was a father’s voiee, 
That bade bis trembling world rejoice, 





A GOLD MEDAL. 


presence of the faculty, as one of the compo- 

nents of the minds of men of true genius, 

empowéred to conceive of combinations of 
ideas of actual existences that without the 

exercise of this faculty, are uncombined. In- 

deed, some men of modern time; men how- 

ever of little taste, such as Milton among 

poets, and Bolair among critics, have agreed 
with the wisest of the ancients in regard to 

both these facultics, and, while they have 

called the first nonsense, they have given to 
the second the name of imagination. But 
the opinions of such ancients and such mo- 
derns are of little avail when opposed to the 
sentiments of many of the present day; be- 
cause these are as superior to those in men- 
tal excellence, as the sun is superiorin light 
to the momentary twinkle of a young fire- 
fly. In consequence of this superiority, 
these have a more clear comprehession on 
the two faculties, and have, therefore, bold- 
ly and correctly inverted the order of the 
wiseacres, and called imagination, non- 
sense, and nonsense, imagination. In order 
tg let the reader judge of the propriety of 
thus inverting the order of the wiseacres, 
we will present him with two specimensy,. 
one from each side. 


‘Under an oak, whose antigue root peeps out 
‘Upon the brook that brawls along this wood: 
To the which place a poor sequester’d stag, 

That from the hunter's aim had ta’en a hurt, 
Did come to ianguish;————— 








“The editors of the U. S, Gazette, are au-| 
thorised to offer, (and pledge themselves for | 





the performance, ) a gold medal with a suit- | 























iy nistepresented me to myself, and that the 
please jy remains of my former face might yet have 
ecome fg sme attraction and influence; but the first 
ments q citcle of visits convinced me, that my reign 
was at an end; that life and death were no 
: rin my hands; that I was no more to 
phn ies the glance of command, or the 
e sup. jy town of prohibition; to receive the tribute 
- what ofsighs aud praises, or be soothed with the 
he ne. fy gentle murmurs of amorous timidity. My 
nt pas. opinion was now unheard, and my propo- 
°s and sis were unregarded; the narrowness of my 
in the g knowledge, and the meanness of my senti- 
ndnes fq ments, were easily discovered, when the 
But, @ eyes were no longer engaged against the 
sorrow fq judgment; and it was observed, by those 
cipates jg ho had formerly been charmed with my 
hine of  vacious loquacity, that my understanding 
though jg ¥38 impaired as well as my face, and that I 
rapt in jg ¥88 no longer qualified to fill a place in 
‘above jg aly company but a party at cards, 

he day Itis scarcely to be imagined how soon the 
tremb- § mind sinks toa level with the condition. 
brutal- § |, who had long considered all who ap- 
joy the ed me as vassals condemned to reg- 
> is suf. & ulate their pleasures by my eyes, and har- 
ws their inventions for my entertainment, 
vas in less than three weeks reduced to re- 
ceive a ticket with professions of obligation: 
tocatch with eargerness at a compliment; 
and to watch with all the anxiousness of de- 
pendance, lest any little civility that was 

paid me should pass unacknowledged. 

This was natural to be expected, and this 

Ibegan to experience. But when [ was) 
no longer agitated by the perpetual ardor 
of resistance and effort of perseverance, t 
low found more sensibly the want of those en- 
tertainments which had formerly delighted 
me; the day rose upon me without an en- 
ven gagement, and evening closed in its natu- 
ral gloom, without summoning me to a con- 
y certora bal!. None had any care to find 
amusements for me, and I had no power of 
amusing myself, Idleness exposed me to|| 
melancholy, and life began to languish in 
AUTY § motionless indifference. - 

Misery and shame are nearly allied. It 
an who § was not without many struggles that I pre- 
y other § vailed on myself to confess my uneasiness 
mm the § to Luphemia, tue only friend who had ne- 
rbloom § ver pained me with comfort or with pity. 
she isat BH lat last laid my calamities before her, ra- 
ninence # ther to ease my heart than receive assist- 
*, oran Mance. ‘“*We must distinguish,” said she, 
er days § “my Victoria, those evils which are impos- 
h hope; § edby Providence, from those which we 
it hour, § ourselves give the power of hurting us. 
ty. Its § Of your calamity, a small part is the inflic- 
1 whose @ tion of Heaven, the rest is little more than 
ersity of Jf the corrosion of idle discontent. You have 
istomed & lost that which may indeed sometimes con- 
ppiness tribute to happiness, but to which happi- 
destitu @ "ess is by no means inseparably annexed. 

object § You have lost what the greater part of the 
snatch §@ human race never possessed what those on 
recepta- whom it is bestowed, for the most part, pos- 
with the sss in vain; and what you, while it was 
more— —§ ours, knew not how to use: you have only 
t desire; early what the laws of nature forbid 
r in des  )uto keep long, and have lost it while 
re mutt § Yr mind is yet flexible, and while you 
have time to substitute more valuable and 

ainment & ore durable excellences. Consider your- 
ort time & ‘cl, my Victoria, as a being born to know, 
avage 8 Feason, and to act; rise at once from your 
. Lew § “eam of melancholy to wisdom and piety; 











race into 





= will find that there are other charms 
han those of beauty, and other joys than 
the praise of fools.” 
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able inscription, value one hundred dollars, | 
2 


ra piece of plate of equal value, for the | 
|| best essay, (its merits to be decided on by) 


The wretched animal heavy'd forth such groans, 
That their discharge did stretch his leathera coat 
Almost to bursting; and the big round tears 
Cours’d one another down his innocent nose 

in piteous chase:*——— 


The wiseacres cali this a production of 





|| competent and impar ial judges,) on the| 
||inadequacy of the wages generally paid to! 
|seamstresses, spoolers, spinners, shoe-bind- | 
} ers, &c. to purchase food’ raiment and clo. 
|| thing; on the effects of that inadequacy up-| 
}on the happiness and morals, not merely of | 
the females, but of their famifies, when they 
| have any; and on the probability that those 
|low wages frequently force poor women to 
| the choice between dishonor and the abso- 
lute want of common necessaries. The 
| whole, as far as the nature of the case will 
permit, to be coroborated with facts, and 
;to embrace an enquiry whether those evils 
jare susceptible of remedy or alleviation; 
jand, if so, by what means, 

All communications to be post paid, and 
;to be accompanied with private marks, 
| whereby the author may be known. 

P. S.—The essays are expected to be 
| delivered on or before the first day of No- 
| vember next. 

| Editors generally are requested to give 
some notice of the above. 


| 











ORIGINAL SCRAPS. 

Imagination.—This faculty, in the opin- 
ion of our poetic illuminati, is the power of 
conceiving of things that never existed— 
| things that are totally inconsistent with the 
jtruth and harmony of both physical and 
metaphysical nature. The wisest of the 
ancients denied the existence of this faculty, 
except in maniacs, While they asserted the 











—a 





imagination—the other party, although they 
dare not deny it all merit, to preserve their 
| honesty must class this as one of the produc- 
| “tons of nonsense. Which is right? Butwe 
| proceed to the se cond: 


| 
| 





4 

“The sky was glorious. and the gulden Sun 
Danced like a living smile across the sky, 

And the tall tapering poplars upward shot 

Like to the living falchion in the hand 

The deathless hand of him who David killed. 
The orb immovable and fix'd as air 

Still moving, sprung upon the silent back 

Of a black cloud, that, like a living frown 

Fell on the sharp edge of the azure blaze, 
Pour'd down two eyes full of refreshing tears, 
Sever'd the Eye-brows from his gloomy front, 
And show'd two blood-red spots just in their place, 
That, like the dog-star, far out-sunn'd the sun!” 


It is hardly necessary to state that this is 
a choice specimen of the imagination of the 
present day glories, The other party, how- 
ever, still persist in calling this last nonsense, 
and the former specimen imagination— 
“Judge ye” which is wrong?— 





Miss WitsERFronce.—When Mr. Wilber. 
force was a candidate for Hull, his sister, 
an amiable and witty young lady, offered: 
the compliment of a new gown to each of : 
the wives of those freemen who voted for * 
her brother; on which she was saluted witb « 
a cry of ‘*Miss Wilberforce forever!” when t 
she pleasantly observed, “1 thank you gem: - 
tlemen—but I do not wish to be Miss Wil - 
berforce forever.” 
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SABBATH EVENING. 


List! there is music in the airt 
Itis the Sabbath evening bell 
Chiming the vesper hour of prayer, 
O’er mountain top and lowland dell, * 
And infancy and age are seen 
Slow winding o’er the church-yard green 


It is the eve of rest: the light 
Still lingers on the moss-grown tower, 
While to the drowsy ear of night, 
Slowly it marks the evening hour. 
*Tis hushed! and all is silent there, 
Save the low, fervent voice of prayer. 


And now, far down the quiet vale, 

Sweet hymnings on the air float by, 
Hushing the whip-pvor-will’s sad wail, 

With its own plaintive melody. 
They breathe of peace, like the sweet strains 
That swept at night o’er Bethichem’s plains. 





Hints to People of Moderate Fortune. 


The prevailing evil of the present day is 
extravagance. 1 know very well that the 
old are too prone to preach about modern 
degeneracy, whether they have cause or 
not; but laugh we may at the sage advice of 
our fathers, it is too plain that our present 
expensive habits are productive of much 
domestic unhappiness, and injurious to pub- 
lic prosperity. Our wealthy people copy 


want of money, pettishly demanded why | 
she had bought so many things they did) 
not want. Did the doctor gain = pa-| 
tients, or she a single freind, by offering 
| their visitors water in richly cut glass tum-| 
blers, or serving them with costly damask | 
napkins, instead of plain soft towels? No.— 
| Their foolish vanity made them less happy | 
and no more respectable. 
| Had the young lady been content with | 
Kidderminster Carpets, and tasteful vases | 
|of her own making, she might have put one | 
| thousand dollars at interest; and had she ob- | 
| tained six per cent, it would have clothed 
/her as wellasthe wife of any man who de- 
| pends merely upon his own industry, ought 
{to be clothed. This would have saved 
much domestic disquiet; for after all, human 
;nature is human nature, and a wife is ne- 
ver better beloved, because she teazes 
| money. 


Oorrxa.—A little volume with this title, 
written according to Madame de Genlis, by 
the Dutchess of Duras, translated and pub- 
| lished for the benefit of a Charitable Insti- 
|tution, has just been issued from the press 
\of Carter and Hendee. It is the simple 
tale of a dying nun, and accomplished ne- 
| gress, bred in the highest class of Parisian 
| suciety, detailing the strugglings of a pure 
| soul within the barrier which nature has fix- 





all the foolish and extravagant caprices of 
European fashion without considering that 
we have not their laws of inheritance among 
us—and that our frequent changes of poli- 
cy render property far more precarious 
here than in the old world. However, it 
is not to the rich I would speak. ‘They have | 
an undoubted right to spend their thousands | 
as they please; and if they spend them ridi-| 
culously it is consoling to reflect that they | 
must, in some way or other, benefit the) 


poorer classes. People of moderate for- |) 


tunes have likewise an unquestioned right | 
to dispose of their hundreds as they please, | 
but I would ask is it wise to risk your hap- 
piness in a foolish attempt to keep up with 
the opulent. Of what use is the effort 
which takes so much of jyour time, and all 
of your income’ Nay, if any unexpected 
change in affairs should deprive you of a few | 


}ed, in the color of its earthly integument— 
and the out-breakings of a refined intellect 
beyond those limits which the laws and 

| customs of polished men have prescribed, 
|for beings “guilty of a skin,” bearing a cer- 
tain hue. The sentiments herein inculca- 
ted, and the feelings, described by the hap- 
less heorine, who was fated to ‘ove without 
hope of return, and doomed in one sense 
to realise perpetual solitude in the midst of | 
social life, are of a highly interesting and | 
original character. The narrative is rela-| 
ted in the most pathetic and and impassion- | 
ed style—its language is rich, and chaste, | 
and elegant—and though its perusal is but | 
the work of half an hour, the reader will) 
find his mind instructed, and his heart af. | 
fected, at the touching conclusion of this 
beautiful wrought romance. 





yearly hundreds, you will find your ex- i Boston Bulletin. 
penses have exceeded your income—thus || ee mean 
the foundation of an accumulating debt || lsat tet POR POLIO, 
will be laid, and your family will have form- | 
ed habits but poorly calculated to save you | PHILADELPHIA. 
from the threatened rv'n. Not one valua- | 
ble friend will be gained by living beyond || WEDNESDAY, JUNE 3, 1829. 
your means, and old age will be left to com- | 
parative, if not to utter poverty. Thanksgiving. The Musical Thanksgiving and Jubie 
There is nothing in which the extrava- \ lee at St. Augustine’s Chutch on Sunday in Comme- 
gance of the present day strikes me so for- || moration of the recent emancipation of the Catho- 
ccibly as the manner in which our young || lies was very impressive. The church was crowded, 
ople of moderate fortune furnish their ||#"4 the street opposite was thronged by those who 
ee on || waited to eatch the fine rich tones of music which 


‘ || swelled from the choir within. 
A few weeks since, I called upon a farm- || ‘The discourse pronouneed by the Rev. Mr, Hugh- 


er’s daughter who had lately married a) ,. 1. fraught with enlightened views as weil as 
young physician of moderate talents and | .,¢ most liberal and exalted sentiments. Indeed we 











a 
Tea-pot Gentlemen. No Fire. Blundering 
Burying, and the Begging Brother, are ponte 
collections. Some of the Stories have before appear. 
ed in the English Magazines, and have already found 
their way inio out periodicals. We have had seve. 
ral lying among our selected copy for some time, 
and shall take an early opportunity of 

them to our readers: In the mean time we recom. 
mend “Traits of Travels” to those who are fund 
of viewing pictures of men and manners, draw, 
from actual observation, by a master. 





IT IS NOT SO. 


It is not 86, it is not 0; 
The world may think me gay, 

And on my cheek the ready smile 
May ceaseless seem to play. 

The ray that tips with gold the stream, 
Gilds not the depth below; 

All bright alike the eye may deem, 
Bat yet it is not so, 


Why to the cold and careless throng 
The secret grief reveal? 

Why speak of one who waz, to those 
Who do not, cannot feel? 

No! joy may light the brow; unknown, 
Unseen, the teardrop flow; 

*Tis the poor sorrowing heart alone 
Responds —it is not so. 


LINES BY MOORE. 


Ah! thine is not the brief array 

Of charms that time is sure to borrow; 
That accklent may blight to-day, 

Or sickness undermine to-morrow. 
No! thine is that immortal grace 

That ne’er shall pass from thy possession; 
That moral beauty of the face, 

Which constitutes its sweet expression. 
This shal! preserve thee what thou art, 

When time thy blooming tints has shaded; 
For while thy looks reflect thy heart, 

How can thy charms be ever faded? 








Ata Ladies’ Fair lately held in Roxbury, 
Mass. 500 tickets were sold at one shilling 
each, Among the wonders which the bright 
eyes accomplished, they induced one man 
to pay ten dollars for a slice of cake, and 
another five for a ginger-bread h eart. 


The body of Miss Gloriana Folsom, 
daughter of John Folsom, Esq. of Glen’s 
Falls, who two years ago, in a state of men- 
tal derangement, threw herself into the 
Hudson river, a few rods above the Falls, 
was found on the 22d ult. floating in an ed- 
dy near Sandy Hill. 


TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 


“The Listory of a Heart” published in this paper 
last’ week, and copied by us from the Rochestet 
Craftsman, should have been credited to the N. % 
Mirror in which paper we have since been inf 
it originally appeared. I loved thee &e.” is decl- 
ned. 


Our correspondents must be patient. Their seven! 
favours shall appear in due time. 


—" 





destitute of fortune. Her father had given l|nave rarcly had the satisf of listening to so 
her at her marriage, all he ever expected to || eloquent and beautiful a sermon, or one better eal- 


give her; viz: two thousand dollars. Yet }| culated to create the most pleasing and salutary im- 


the lower part of her house was furnished | 
with as much splendor as we usually find 
among the wealthiest. The whole two thou- 
sand had been expended upon Brussels 
Carpets, Alabaster Vases, Mahogany Chairs, 
and Marble Tables. 1 afterwards learned | 
that the more useful household utensils had | 
been forgotten? and that a few weeks after 
her wedding, shé was actually obliged to 
apply to her husband for money to purchase 
baskets, iron spoons, clothes lines, &c.— 
and her busband, made irritable by the 





pressions on the minds of an audience, 





Traits of Travels. This very entertaining work 
which has recently made its appearance here, is by 
the amusing author of “High Ways and Byways.” 
The two volumes contain about thirty separate 
tales of “Men and Cities” and embody a large fund 
of humour, pathos, and romance. They exhibit a 
diversified knowledge of human nature; whith Mr. 
Grattan has served up in a style well calculated to 
please the palate of every reader, the sad, the mer- 
ry and the wise. A Bone to Pick. The Sisterhood 











of Charity. The one handed flute Player. The 


MARRIED. 


—— | 


Charles Whitman Esq. to Louisa Ann daughtet 
of Edward Parry.—John Devereux to Helen C- 
Daughter of Joseph Snyder Esq.—Jobn J. Walker 
to Rachael Thomas.—Thomas Ackley to Mary F- 
Me. Caulley. Prederick A. Jennings to Miss Maty 
only daughter of William Moult Esq. 





—— 





DIED. 


ee 





Mrs. Eleanor Neff aged 67-~Mrs. Serah Clatt 
aged 85. 
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